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with gravestones, in some of which were ancient brasses, with the figures of
the college-dignitaries and ecclesiastics, whose dust slumbered beneath; and
I think it was here that I saw the tombstone of Anthony~a-Wood, the gossiping
biographer of the learned men of Oxford.

From the chapel we went into the college-gardens, which are very pleasant,
and possess the advantage of looking out on the broad verdure of Christ
Church meadows, and the river beyond. We loitered here awhile, and then
went to Mr. Eaton's rooms, to which the entrance is by a fine old staircase.
They had a very comfortable aspect, a wainscotted parlor and bed-room, as
nice and cosy as a bachelor could desire, with a good collection of theological
books; and on a peg hung his gown, with a red border about it, denoting him
to be a pro-proctor. He [127] was kind enough to order a lunch (the best the
buttery could supply, out of term-time) consisting of bread and cheese,
college-ale, and a certain liquor called Arch Deacon, in honor of the dignitary
who first taught these erudite worthies how to brew it. It is a superior kind
of ale, with a richer flavor, and of a mightier spirit. We ate and drank, and
were much strengthened by the blood of the Arch Deacon;392 and bidding
farewell to good Mr. Eaton, we pursued our way to the RadclifTe Library.

This is a very handsome edifice, of a circular shape; the lower story
consisting altogether of arches, open on all sides, as if to admit everybody
to the learning here stored up. I always see great beauty and lightsomeness in
these classic and Grecian edifices, though they seem cold and intellectual, and
not to have had their mortar moistened with human life-blood, nor to have the
mystery of human life in them, as Gothic structures do. The library is in a
large and beautiful room, in the story above the basement, and, as far as I
saw, consisted chiefly or altogether of scientific works. I saw Silliman's
Journal393 on one of the desks, being the only trace of American science, or
American learning or ability in any department, which I discovered in the
University of Oxford. [128] After viewing the Library, we went to the top
of the building, whence we had an excellent view of Oxford and the surround-
ing country. Then (or whether it was then, or in some other succession of
events, I cannot precisely remember) we went to the Convocation hall, and
afterwards to the Theatre, where my wife sat down in the Chancellor's chair,
which is very broad-bottomed, and ponderously wrought of oak. I remember
little here, except the amphitheatre of benches, and the roof, which seems
to be supported by golden ropes, and, on the wall opposite the door, some full
length portraits, among which one of that ridiculous old coxcomb, George the
Fourth, was the most prominent. These kings thrust themselves impertinently
forward, by bust, statue, and picture, on all occasions; and it is not wise in
them to show their shallow foreheads among men of mind.

Mr. Spiers tried to get us admittance to the Bodleian Library; but this is
just the nick of time when it is dosed for the purpose of being cleaned; so we
missed seeing the principal halls of the library, and were only admitted into
what is called the Picture Gallery. This, however, satisfied all my desires, so